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that his government had the right of the paramount
power to take over any state whose ruler died without leaving a
direct heir. This was called the * doctrine of lapse*. In other cases
he made direct annexations, notably in the case of the kingdom
of Qudh, where there had long been flagrant misrule and op-
pression.

It was Lord Dalhousie who, with dynamic energy, began the
task of transforming India into a modern state. Already in the
previous twenty years (between 1835 and 1855} imports and
exports alike had trebled their value, though the character of
British-Indian trade had changed as a sequel to the industrial
revolution in England. Following on developments there not
very many years earlier, Dalhousie planned a railway system for
India, introduced the telegraph and cheap postage, built roads and
bridges, improved the ports, and began large-scale irrigation with
the construction of the Ganges canal. There was now internal free
trade in the whole territory of British India, and DaUhousie, at the
cad of his term of office, wrote that he looked forward to *a
happy record of peace, prosperity and progress'.

Yet in 1857, little more than a year later, came the storm of the
Mutiny. Undoubtedly, feelings of alarm and discontent were
aroused by Dalhousie's annexations and by his sweeping changes,
and suspicions that their religion was in danger were rife among
the sepoys of the Bengal army, but the Mutiny was not in any
sense a general rebellion. The masses of the people took no part
in it. Many Indian regiments remained loyal, many Indians gave
protection to British fugitives and took them into their homes,
proving die truest of friends. The spark which set the Mutiny
ablaze was the distribution of cartridges with ends said to be
greased with fat from cows and pigs, and therefore unclean to
both Hindus and Mohammedans. The mutineers seized Delhi and
besieged Lacknow. The gallant stand of Lucknow's litde garrison
ia die Residency, where Sir Henry Lawrence met his dead^ its
ultimate relief by Campbell, and the massacre at Caw&pote are *
dories familiar in the history books*